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dered in the United States were also factors of considerable weight. The patronizing or condemnatory evaluations of American life and culture expressed in travelers' accounts and reviews published in the British literary magazines were no new thing. But after 1815 these attacks increased both in volume and in bitterness. No doubt the long-standing disdain and resentment over the growth of America were greatly replenished by the American declaration of war at the very height of the struggle against Napoleon. No doubt the enhanced rancor of the British owed something to the irritating patriotic conceit of an American public oblivious of its own shabby military record. In the United States the conviction deepened that these scurrilous attacks were inspired no less by a desire for revenge than by a determination to belittle everything American in a desperate attempt to stave ofi parliamentary reform and, above all, to check emigration and protect British markets against the competition of American enterprise
Whatever the motives, English travelers returning from America joined with the literary critics of the great quarterly and monthly periodicals in patronizing or' excoriating the Americans, or both. The retorts which the smarting Americans were quick to make, accompanied by attacks on the decadently feudal character of English culture, only goaded the British into making still more sweeping assaults. Americans were ridiculed for their execrable taste, their vulgar manners, their unlimited bigotry, their colossal ignorance and vanity. Or they were denounced as a slave-flogging, materialistic, gross, undisciplined people devoid of true religious feeling. In the United States, it was charged, democracy ran riot, political corruption fouled public life, demagoguery reigned supreme, and property was unsafe from the mob. Franklin, the only American who was conceded any claim to genius, had been nurtured under the British flag; subsequent inventors merely stole British ideas.
American men of letters were characterized as pale and utterly unworthy imitators of British writers. The words of the Reverend Sydney Smith, whose famous article in the Edinburgh Review was less unfriendly than many, have often been quoted:
During the thirty or forty years of their independence, they [the Americans] have done absolutely nothing for the Sciences, for the Arts, for Literature, or even for the statesman-like studies of Politics or Political Economy. ... In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book? or goes